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tions for an operative apparatus. Until he encountered
Bradley in the Patent Office he believed that he had made
a new invention. He has been more persistent and resource-
ful than any other man in the development of the rotary
converter, and in the Westinghouse shops it first became a
real working element in the structure of the art. A 375-
kilowatt rotary was shown in the Westinghouse exhibit at
the Chicago World's Fair in 1893, and when we come to
read of the first hydroelectric plant at Niagara Falls we
shall see the place that it had in that tremendous historical
enterprise. We may apply here Carnot's rule: "The honor
of a discovery belongs to the nation in which it has acquired
its growth and all its development." The same may be
applied in distributing honors amongst men as well as na-
tions.

In a few years after the rotary was first put on the mar-
ket as a commercial machine it had practically driven the
large direct-current generators out of business. The first
rotary converters were put in service about 1894. By 1899
electrification of the Manhattan Elevated Railway in New
York was decided upon, with one huge alternating-current-
generator station and with twenty-six 1500-kilowatt ro-
tary converters, in a large number of substations, for sup-
plying direct current for operation of the cars. This one
contract for converting machinery was larger than any
single contract for direct-current generator machinery that
had yet been undertaken, showing that, even at this early
date, the alternating-current generating system combined
with the rotary converters had already forged ahead of the
direct-current generating system for railway work. The
same held true for many of the large three-wire Edison sys-
tems, where the handicap of transmission at 220 volts for
supply was felt very early, and the advent of the rotary con-